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JAMES BARR AMES (1846-1910) 

Fellow in Class III, Section 1, 1876. 

James Barr Ames was born in Boston, June 22, 1846. He was the 
son of Samuel Tarbell Ames, and Mary Hartwell (Barr) Ames. His 
grandfather, Jonathan Ames, was a farmer in Pepperell, Mass., whose 
paternal progenitor, Robert Ames, came to America about the year 
1650. James Barr Ames's maternal grandfather, for whom he was 
named, James Barr, M.D. (Harvard 1817), was a physician of New 
Ipswich, N. H., whose father emigrated from Scotland in 1774. 
Samuel T. Ames, who was engaged in mercantile business in Boston, 
moved his residence in 1847 from that city to Medford, and there 
young Ames attended school until 1856, when the family returned 
to Boston. There Ames attended the Brimmer School until 1858, 
when he entered the Public Latin School, prepared for Harvard 
•College. He entered College with the Class of 1867, but on account 
of ill health temporarily gave up his studies in his Sophomore year, 
and, when he returned to Cambridge a year later, joined the Class of 
1868, with which he graduated. In college he made his mark in 
scholarship and was popular socially, but the distinction for which he 
was perhaps best known, at that time was gained as Captain of the 
Base Ball Nine. 

After graduation he taught for a year in DixwelPs Private School 
in Boston, and thereafter during the next year travelled and studied 
in Europe. On his return in 1870 he entered the Harvard Law 
School. Professor Langdell had recently been made Dean of the 
School, and had introduced important changes in administration and 
in the methods of study, — particularly the Case Method of study 
and teaching. Ames became a devoted adherent of the new methods, 
and won distinction as a student, though during his course as a student 
in the Law School, he was also giving a large part of his time to teaching 
languages and history in Harvard College. The course of study in the 
Law School at that time was two years, but Ames remained for a year 
■of graduate study, and immediately thereafter became Assistant 
Professor in the School. This appointment was a departure from all 
precedent. No one who had never practiced law had previously been 
appointed a professor of law in Harvard, or, indeed, in any American 
University. But the experiment proved successful, and has been 
repeated frequently with success both at Harvard and elsewhere. 
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From his appointment as an Assistant Professor in 1873, until his 
death, Ames devoted himself with rare singleness of purpose to the 
work of the Law School. He was appointed a full Professor in 1877, 
becoming Bussey professor in 1879 and succeeding Professor Langdell 
in 1903 in the Dane professorship. In 1895, he became Dean of the 
School, and so remained until his death in 1910. 

Ames was a teacher of rare skill, and it is to him almost as much as 
to Langdell, that the success is due of the Case method of study, 
which has been adopted in all leading American Law Schools, and has 
influenced instruction in many other branches of study. His endeavor 
was by Socratic dialogue with his students to make them think for 
themselves after they had prepared their minds by reading selected 
cases. He became undoubtedly in the main the model for his younger 
colleagues, and, in a large measure, for teachers of law throughout the 
United States. 

In connection with his work as a teacher, Ames prepared a number 
of volumes of Selected Cases on different branches of the law. These 
books have been used not only in his own School, but in many others. 
His permanent reputation as a scholar and law writer, however, will 
chiefly rest on a small number of essays published, from time to time, 
in legal periodicals and collected in a volume after his death. In 
these essays he showed great learning in the history of the law and 
remarkable capacity for constructive legal theory. His work on the 
early history of the Common Law won him reputation in Europe as 
well as America. On the questions involved in the origin and develop- 
ment of the Action of Assumpsit, his essays finally settled a problem 
which had puzzled scholars, and had never before been fully solved. 

In recognition of his work the degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred on him successively by the Universities of New York, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Harvard and Cincinnati, by Northwestern and Har- 
vard Universities, and by Williams College. 

He was Chairman of the Section of Legal Education of the American 
Bar Association in 1904, and for some years a Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts for the Promotion of Uniformity of State Laws. He lived 
to see his pupils Deans of ten of the leading law schools, and teachers 
in almost all of them; and every pupil carried into his teaching not 
only the method, but the ideas of his master. 

He married, June 29, 1880, Sarah Russell, daughter of George 
Robert, and Sarah (Shaw) Russell, of Boston, who, with two sons, 
Robert Russell Ames, and Richard Ames, survived him. Throughout 
his service as a teacher, he lived in Cambridge during the School term, 
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and for many years spent his summers on a farm on the coast of 
Maine; first at York Harbor, and afterwards at Castine, where he 
combined study with the hard work upon his farm in which he 
delighted. 

The influence which Ames acquired over his students and over 
the members of his own and of other Faculties, with whom he came 
in contact, was only in part due to his great learning. He was a 
man who combined the highest personal character with manners as 
charming as they were simple. He doubtless sacrificed the possibility 
of extensive writing, to discussion with his pupils, and to helping 
them in their needs of every kind, intellectual and personal. To 
many of them he will always remain the ideal scholar and gentleman. 

In the Autumn of 1909, he suffered a slight cerebral hemorrhage 
which was followed by others more severe, and on January 8, 1910, 
he died at New Ipswich, N. H. 1 

Samuel Williston. 



JOHN SHAW BILLINGS (1838-1913) 

Fellow in Class II, Section 4, 1881. 

John Shaw Billings, elected an Associate Fellow of this Academy 
May 24, 1881, was born in Cotton township, Indiana, the 12th of April, 
1838, and died in New York City, March 11, 1913. He was the son 
of James Billings of Saratoga, New York, and Abbie Shaw of Rayn- 
ham, Mass. When he was about five years of age the family removed 
to Rhode Island and five years later went back to Indiana. 

The narrow circumstances of the family did not permit the expendi- 
ture of much money upon the boy's education. "His native ability 
and indomitable perseverance, however, procured for him a college 
education, and he was graduated with distinction at Miami Univer- 
sity in 1857. Charles Elliott, Professor of Greek in that University, 
writing of him at this time, says that Billings was a young man of very 
superior talents and extensive acquirements and possessed of a great 
facility in communicating what he knew. This estimate was fully 

1 The writer is indebted for much in this sketch to the Memoir prefixed to 
Professor Ames's collected Essays. 



